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The average person who turns over the pages of a magazine and 
glances casually at the pictures that accompany the text pays, I am 
afraid, little attention 
to the underlying 
qualities that make 
the illustrations note- 
worthy. There are 
few who realize how 
personal is the work, 
how much thought 
and study have been 
expended thereon, 
and how far the art- 
ist has really suc- 
ceeded. Yet, in a 
way, the draughts- 
man has been a po- 
tent factor in attract- 
ing the masses to the 
literary productions 
that have spread so 
rapidly in the past 
half-century and in- 
creased the _intelli- 
gence of the race. 
Whether the 
world is any the 
happier for this edu- 
cation that, so to 
speak, has been 
thrust upon it, is 
A PORTRAIT, BY A. E. STERNER another matter, and 
one quite foreign to 
the subject under consideration. The artist gives to his work just 
according’ to his mental endowment, for above and beyond the 
necessary technical dexterity it is the intellectual side that counts, 
after all. For some inexplicable reason it has always been said that 
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it is the poet alone who is born, not made. Yet it seems to me the 
artist even more is thus the unique product of birth; for of all men 
under the sun he is a natural selection, and while nothing can really 
prevent his evolution, all the training in the world cannot develop the 
artistic out of the inartistic. 

Mr. Sterner is a cosmopolite, and I think the fact is apparent all 
through his work. Born in England in 1863, of German parentage, 
educated in France and Germany, when he came to America as a lad 
he was as much at home here as anywhere else, and his familiarity 
with several tongues only gave him a wider literary range and a sym- 
pathetic touch with the best of many nations. It was to Chicago that 
he came in 1881, after a brief course at King Edward’s school, in 
Birmingham, England. He had begun his art studies abroad in a 
tentative way, but here he continued to draw and paint quite by him- 
self until he became qualified to teach some at the Art Institute. He 
had all the trials and tribulations that time out of mind have come to 
the artist; it is probable they helped to broaden his horizon: surely 
they never fora moment have dulled his enthusiasm. Mr. Sterner 
toiled unremittingly in those earlier days when Chicago offered even 
less encouragement for the artist than at present. From the painting 
of theatrical scenery to the production of menu cards, he tried every 
legitimate means of making a livelihood, but his success could at no 
time have been called brilliant; and as New York is the Mecca on this 
continent to which all artistic roads lead, he finally turned his face in 
that direction, arriving in the metropolis in 1885, where he cast him 
about to make connections with the publishers and enter the field of 
illustration. 

It was to the office of Lzfe, then in its early stages of a modest 
prosperity, that he first offered his efforts. A very moderate recom- 
pense was given for the initial drawings, though it must be confessed 
the illustrations themselves did not call for large honorariums. Later, 
in fear and trembling, he approached the sacred sanctum of the great 
house of Harper & Brothers, and was thankful to pass his modest 
contribution behind the awful door that hid the art department from 
the ribald gaze of young draughtsmen. It was the old story of steady 
improvement, slow recognition, but certain cementing of his relations 
with those qualified to pass judgment, and before long Mr. Sterner 
occupied a worthy position in the world of illustration. Now, with 
substantial success, came the desire for European travel and a chance 
at the ateliers of Paris. Presently sufficient funds were put aside to 
undertake the voyage, and the taste of French art life only whetted 
the appetite for more. On his return to America, however, he settled 
down to steady illustration work, and finally came the commission for 
that which proved to be his greatest success, financially as well as 
artistically, the drawings for George William Curtis’s ‘‘Prue and I,” 
which was published by the Harpers in 1891. 
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Mr. Sterner in this work had accomplished an entirely new depart- 
ure, giving nearly a hundred pictures, sketches, and jottings of his 
notion of the tale, and the success was instantaneous. He was once 
more enabled to return to Paris, and to work seriously in the schools 
there, where he painted a number of pictures, and received official 
recognition for his remembered ‘‘Bachelor,” a lamplight effect of 
subtile color, quality, and arrangement. Here, too, he drew for the 
French magazines and illustrated weeklies, and he went to London 


Ms 
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for a while, where he contributed to Black and White, the Graphic, and 
Beardsley’s Yellow Book. After all, however, he felt the field for the 
illustrator to be in America, and thither he again turned his face, 
returning in 1898. Now he settled down to illustrative work, varied 
occasionally with water-colors, in which medium he had proved him- 
self to be one of the most accomplished workers, having in 1893 been 
made a member of the American Water-Color Society. Unfortunately 
his time has been so fully occupied with the publishers that the water- 
colors have been only few and far between, and two, or at most three, 
examples annually have been his output. Some of these, however, 
have been among the important things in this medium done in 
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America, his portrait of his wife last year escaping the Evans prize by 
the narrow margin of one vote. 

Nevertheless, it is in the pages of the three great magazines, Har- 
per's. the Century, and Scribner's, that we must look for a record of the 
art work of Mr. Sterner for these past years, for it is there that he 


PORTRAIT STUDY, BY ALBERT E. STERNER 


has put the bulk of his serious thought, his strivings, and his artistic 
experimentings; it is also there that he has best succeeded, perhaps. 
and laid the foundation for the success he now enjoys. He has been 
industrious, and he has worked faithfully and seriously, not content 
merely to fill his commissions, but (and I think the statement is no exag- 
geration) he has endeavored to make each succeeding drawing an 
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advance on that which preceded it. In pen and ink, in wash pure and 
simple, and in the use of crayon, his dexterity is notable, though hap- 
pily one is never impressed with this cleverness at the expense of the 
larger qualities of illustration. Primarily, it is the interpretation of 
the author’s characters as seen through the personal temperament 
of the artist that stands out, for Mr. Sterner, above all, is a man of 
serious purpose, true to himself and his art. His compositions are 
intelligently arranged, his lines and masses are soberly considered, 
and beyond the question of the general effect are the intellectual 
conception and the subtler qualities such as give distinction. 

When it comes to a question of originality, Mr. Sterner is one of 
a very small band of workers who have held to their own individuality 
in the handling of the drawing, and have eschewed the alluring tech- 
nical tricks of other men. You can count these original workers on 
the fingers of one hand almost, but Mr. Sterner is distinctly one of 
them. Clever men come up from time to time and flash across the 
magazine sky with a brilliancy that deludes only the unthinking. 
They are reminiscent; their ideas and their mannerisms are from 
unmistakable sources; lured by the surface qualities, they have built 
upon a foundation that will not stand, and they drop out of sight with 
even greater rapidity than they came in view. Mr. Sterner, however, 
has no preconception; with him it is mainly a question of truth, 
artistic truth, the basis of all genuine art; every new subject is a fresh 
problem, to be solved according to the needs of the present case, and 
I think one feels before his work always the serious, genuine effort to 
get this particular result, the means mattering little so the end is 
attained. 

The successful illustrator, of course, is primarily a good maker of 
pictures, and by this I mean that he brings to his task a natural feel- 
ing for composition-—a matter, alas! too frequently neglected by the 
student, who seems to think once a certain cleverness in catching 
form and action is attained, the rest will come of itself. While of 
course some men have a natural aptitude for the arrangement of 
groups and figures, much may be learned by practice and the careful 
analysis of the works of the masters, but the principles of composi- 
tion are as fixed as the laws of the Medes and Persians. It is not 
necessary to follow any absolute rules for special cases, but a knowl- 
edge of composition requirements is of great importance, and will 
keep the artist from making ineffective pictures and ill-advised com- 
binations. The illustrator, however, has little time to work all these 
out; he must feel the needs and seize quickly the salient points, while 
the human touch in the illustration is one of the secrets of success. 
Nor is he limited to costume, epoch, or particular kind of sentiment. 
He must be grave or gay, poetic or practical, pathetic or humorous, 
worldly or spiritual, as the case calls for, and he must, even while 
maintaining his individuality, merge his personality so with that of 
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the author that his own performance is not accentuated. Truly, all 
this is a difficult réle to play, and it must be confessed, at times 
thankless. That it can be and is done, 1 make bold to claim is testi- 
fied to by Mr. Sterner’s illustrations. 

Many of the illustrators who succeed fairly well in giving charac- 
ter sketches fail lamentably when it comes to a question of ladies and 
gentlemen; and I refer to the intuitive breeding rather than the super- 
ficial qualities of sartorial effects. How rarely is it we see a thor- 
oughly high-bred woman in illustration! Of course, not all the 
draughtsmen are fortunate enough to have models who are born to 
the better stations of life; this, I claim, however, is of little material 
moment, for your illustrator with intuition should be able to draw 
much on his memory or imagination, or on whatever is called that 
artistic reserve store that makes his work distinguished. 

Perhaps the portfolios of the artist are the truest indicators of his 
ability, for there, among the scraps, the half-finished croguzs, the 
intimate efforts he rarely shows save to the chosen few, one can read 
his inmost soul, his longings, his ambitions and aims; and I confess it 
gives me more pleasure to pore over these than to see any number of 
completed pictures. It is from this source mainly that I have seen 
fit to select the illustrations that accompany this paper, feeling sure 
they will give a better idea of the manand his methods. The regular 
illustrations are the property of the world, and he who runs may read; 
it is here we can study the man at our leisure and formulate a more 
abiding notion of his talent. I have thought that Mr. Sterner was 
more successful with his studies of women, for he secures, as few men 
do, the subtile grace, the delicacy and refinement of the sex; vet there 
are not wanting those who find in his delineation of child life that 
sympathy and tenderness that show him in touch with the innocence 
of infancy. It is, I presume, after all, a matter of personal preferment, 


and each must judge for himself. Artnur HoeEser. 
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To write of the broad and vital scope that book illustration covers 
in filling the demands of the present day would be a very absorbing 
task; but to define this many-sided art through the phases it has 
passed since the days of illuminated manuscript would be truly a 
limitless one. It must be left to the able recorder to some day 
give in logical succession the evolution of the artist’s craft found 
on the outside and inside of books and in the illustrated papers which 
pass in a day. So placing the efforts of many unique per-onalities, 
whose seeming inconsistencies have proved the bane of the Philistine, 
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there have been definite influences in 
the development of illustration to both 
artist and publisher. 

It is nowthe desire of the present 
scribe, under cover of a plea for the 
appreciation of some beautiful line draw- 
ings, to write within the narrows of per- 
sonal observation of the pleasure to be 
found in one phase of illustration only 
—expression in pure line. 

This essential—a continuous line, 
H clear and incisive, with the infallible 

quality of positiveness—is, even with 
f these seemingly rigid attributes, a 
beauty and dominating power in illus- 
tration when controlled, and so made 
submissively expressive to the thought 
it follows, by a vital something too 
illusive and charming to reason over, 
but which is one with the artist’s per- 
sonality and mastery of execution. The 
misuse of these str ng qualities is such 
a simple matter that a line may be 
; easily bereft of charm and left a prim, 
f formidable, and inartistic thing. Per- 
' haps, with the comparison which these 
harsh limitations might suggest, one 
unconsciously finds memory carrying 
one back to the restrictions of youthful 
impressions, when a line, as it was once 
made use of in the schoolroom, was a 
; something unsympathetically straight 
and quite meaningless, thus, far from 
variety and charm. It may, too, be 
discovered, during this flight of mem- 
ory, that it was not very long ago when 
a child knew line only in abbreviation 
and without purpose, for art’s instruc- 
tive principle to the very young seems 
then to have been merely a discipline 
in precision and neatness, not, as it is panel Sa 
to-day in many schools, something fresh Pe a ENT ee 
and interestingly broad, so that the 
youth with imagination obtains encouragement and many ways for 
naive expression. These lead imperceptibly to an understanding of 
what drawing really means; he has then learned that the creation, to 
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hold worth, must be a part of himself. It is a pleasure to find that 
the arrangement of line, with its rhythm and grace, is now a part of 
a child’s province of study. The system of development which 
instills this appreciation is thoroughly interesting, and may lead to 
an artist being an absolute necessity of life in the future. But I fear 
that with these suggestions my preamble would seem to point to 
more serious specu- 
pe lation than is my 
pit. a i a intention. Absorb- 
Pi a =] ing as the stumbling 
Yo ae a oe eee Nee cs > of a child’s fancy 
tt ‘ may be, it is not 
| with the direction 
| of its expression 
that I would linger, 
but with the mature 
understanding of a 
line’s beauty, which 
men of strangely 
differing individu- 
alities and of differ- 
ent periods have 
expressed with 
most consistent 
power. 

Of course, in con- 
struction most de- 
signs for illustration 
hold their force and 
charm in the ar- 
rangement of lines. 
They are the frame- 
work, as it were; 
ae en _ but in the grada- 
, tion of light and 
shade, the massing 
BROWN MOLL, BY F. O. C. DARLEY of color values, the 

first requisite some- 
times loses its directness. Exceptions are found in the work of 
Beardsley and in that of many of the younger designer-illustrators, 
as in their work the weaving of lines through spaces of black and 
masses of detail is distinctly felt, and adds greatly to the significance 
of the drawings as designs. In many cases it is really the essence; 
for, after all, upon the movement of the line depends the rhythm, 
which in its grace, or whatever the particular quality may be, should 
appeal to the eye, and leave an impression akin to the one experienced 
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when the harmony of some lovely ballad first meets the ear. The 
idea which such a line embodies and the personality expressed are 
inseparably interwoven. But this idea, though the keynote, need not 
be an indispensable part of the motive; for the appreciation of the 
subject-matter, which appeals to the intellect and not the imagination, 
is the result of more conscious assimilation. In such examples all is 
subordinated to the effect of decoration, to the instinct of line. It 
must be a beautiful pattern, no matter how clearly it may tell the 
story; but generally such drawings are symbolic or allegorical in 
character. 

In most instances, where the means are very simple and reserved, 
where the outline in expressing strong character or action gives clearly 
the meaning to be illustrated, one is apt to absorb so readily the idea, 
that the fact of its being defined by a line, which in its flexibility and 
precision has made the. expression perfect, is not fully realized. In 
this thoughtful restriction the purity and dignity of many of the draw- 
ings by the old masters hold their vitality, particularly in those which 
were engraved, or drawn to be engraved, for in the latter case, where 
the interpretation depended upon another’s hand, elaboration might 
easily have been a hazard. Among the works of Diirer we find beau- 
tiful examples in line engraving, where the outline is wonderfully 
expressive. Then, too, some of ‘Holbein’s quaint and delicately per- 
fect portrait studies are drawn with a fine economy of means. 

Before the days of printing, illuminators were ‘the first scribes and 
craftsmen-illustrators. They showed little originality, as their choice 
for purely illustrative purposes was principally a matter of selection. 
Generally a bit of some religious picture by a master was chosen to 
fill the small space which, as a background for the initial letters and 
the illuminated design, was the decorative part of a page. The lack 
of creative power was almost equalized by beautiful workmanship and 
a sense of arrangement; and the perfect balance of a page in an illu- 
minated book is a delight to modern eyes. 

Even after the introduction of printing, few great artists, with the 
exception of Holbein, devoted themselves to the illustration of books. 
Diirer’s contributions were very few, considering the great amount of 
his work in black and white. The trouble may have been that the 
artist and wood-engraver failed to work together; and then, too, the 
printing was inadequate. Though success was made more possible 
with the introduction of steel and copper plates, even with these 
advantages the engravings had to be printed separately, and were sold 
in this scattered way, so that few of the works of the great draughts- 
men of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries have come down to us as 
parts of old books. 

The eighteenth century appears to have brought, as a proof of its 
progress, more originality and the names of artists of note into the 
field of illustration. Yet artists were not commissioned to produce 
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great works of art to be made one with the letterpress in printed books 
until the beginning of this century. Now, as we look back, modern 
illustration seems to have gained a footing and definiteness of purpose 
from the work of Meissonier in France, Menzel in Germany, Goya the 
Spaniard, and Bewick in England. The first three, as great draughts- 
men, and Bewick, with his innovations in wood-engraving, helped to 
give to illustration its direction, and it has found its way to present 
power through varying periods of style, with still more confusion in 
execution. But now, as never before, is the artist fascinated by the 
possibilities of his materials; never before has he had them so per- 
fectly in control or in simpler form. There are in use many effectual 
treatments in black and white, most of them following the direction of 
the best purpose; and to-day, when skilled workmanship counts for so 
much, we have examples of beautiful handling which, except perhaps 
in the purely decorative, is spontaneous in expression and rarely 
superficial. With all this there is an abundance of freshness, vitality, 
and individualism. Indeed, as gne remembers the scattered array of 
illustrated periodicals which meet the eye in the smallest bookstore, 
the output seems quite overwhelming; but to reach the well-balanced 
standard of the best magazines is certainly an artistic achievement not 
to be easily won. 

In the United States this advancement is very decided, and the 
completeness of the grasp and artistic charm of the work of our strong 
group of illustrators would seem to indicate that powerful conceptions 
and the versatile use of art’s best principles will, in this graphic rela- 
tion of words and pictures, be made less exclusive and a pleasure in 
the everyday lives of the many. This will be gained through the 
books and periodicals of the day, which, though in much ephemeral, 
will hold for the observer of the future some of the most interesting 
steps in the progress of things artistic. 

One of the first Americans to distinguish illustration was born in 
Philadelphia, that historic town of much substance, in the year 1822. 
Though his life seems to have been devoid of adventure and pot-boil- 
ing anecdote, his purpose was clear and strong, and through earnest 
and constant labor he achieved lasting success in his work. Some of 
the best examples, which are beautiful compositions, full of force 
and character, show the value of a single line finely understood and 
unswervingly handled. His name, F. O. C. Darley, is associated with 
many of the greatest creations of our foremost writers. Irving, 
Cooper, Hawthorne, and Longfellow, and a complete edition of 
Dickens, with many other books dear to the collector, hold illustra- 
tions engraved from his drawings. Of the man little is known. He 
himself once wrote: ‘‘I have neither met with accident nor adventure 
of any kind; mine has been neither a strange nor eventful history.” 
Yet the drawings which he produced during the sixty-six years that 
he lived tell an interesting story of creative accomplishment at a time 
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when ‘‘atmosphere” and surroundings might have been but raw incen- 
tives to the development of illustrative work. Darley was a great 
force in this branch of American art, and it is reassuring to find that 
this man, who was distinctly a leader, did the greater part of his com- 
plete and dignified work without assimilating foreign training or a 
foreign point of view. His talents were matured in the city. of his 
birth and in New York, as he did not visit the schools of Europe until 
1866, and his death occurred upon his return, two years later. So that 
his feeling was like that of the men of letters whose typical American 
tales proved his best incentive. 

The most adequately representative group of his drawings, and 
those which give emphasis to the point I wish to carry, are found with 
a quaint and tragically serious story, very intense in its psychological 
phases. It was written in 1845, by a New England clergyman, Syl- 
vester Judd, and its title, ‘‘Margaret; A Tale of the Actual and the 
Ideal, Blight and Bloom,” suggests detailed variations of misfortune, 
with only here and there a bit of cheerfulness, where the ideal might 
play its part. This is really a strong, though crudely conceived story; 
and the clearly defined types, rugged and simple, with the vivid 
descriptions, appealed most naturally to Darley. He chose this work 
as a labor of love, and it was long before he had any idea of finding a 
publisher. But when, in 1856, the full-page line engravings appeared, 
with only part of the text, they proved a rare artistic sequence in out- 
line, adding the dramatic harmony and finish which the book itself 
curiously lacked. 

We have interesting proof that at the time the story was consid- 
ered vital and most original. It is ina part of L owell’s ‘‘Fable for 
Critics’ that it is characterized, and these are the first lines: 

“ *Margaret,’ the first Yankee Book 
With the sou/ of Down East in ’t, and things farther East, 
As far as the threshold of morning, at least, 
Where awaits the fair dawn of the simple and true, 
Of the day that comes slowly to make all things new. 
’T has a smack of pine woods, of bare field, and bleak hill, 
Such as only the breed of the Mayflower could till.” 

Its sterling qualities have worn well, for the seeds of individu- 
ality never perish. The inherent life of the drawings, in which Darley 
has with such care given his appreciation of this force, prove them as 
refreshing and interesting to-day as when they were published, 
though time must add its subtle charm—the enchantment of distance. 

The arrangement of the lines for composition is finely felt, but a 
literalness in the detailed treatment of the surroundings consistently 
prevails. These are never obtrusive, but add more completely to 
an appreciation of the spirit of their generation. This decorative sig- 
nificance of things makes them quite remote from modern feeling. 
Yet, with this separation, they must not be depreciated; they are 
more precious, as marking the great power and also the limita- 
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tions of their time; and they have, in common with all serious 
effort, the essentials which share with the changing characteristics 
and influencing temperaments of any period, and these are defined 
with a reserved surety seemingly unconscious of method. 

The incidents which make the story happened in the short interval 
between the close of the War of the Revolution and the first years of 
this almost com- 
ey pleted century. 

Pe ; , They took place in 
ae a a small town in Mas- 
‘i sachusetts. Its sig- 
roe is nificance lies in the 
«He al . development of a 
\ child of much re- 
finement and pure 
instincts, in the 
midst of a _ rude, 
boorish household, 
whose coarse im- 
pulses are entirely 
apart from her na- 
ture. She finds 
sympathy only in 
the heart of the 
musician, Chilion, 
one of her three 
foster-brothers, and 
an unaccountable 
exception in this 
family of sordid 
perceptions. Darley 
gives with beautiful 
insight and exact- 
ness the traits which 
distinguish the di- 
verse personalities 
of this strange 
CHILION, BY F. 0. C. DARLEY group. His power 
is distinctly felt in 
the unity of his grasp and in the pleasure with which he has made 
his line so intimately literal, yet never missing the artistic necessity. 

The first reproduction is a splendid character delineation. Here 
we have Hash, one of the foster-brothers, rough and unkempt, the 
worker in the fields, masterful and stolidly dogged. The line is con- 
vincing, yet never harsh, and its delicacy is finely balanced with the 
strong accents which with trained understanding evenly follow the 
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sturdy form. The charming contrast found in the drawing of Chilion 
is another strong proof of Darley’s appreciation of the essence of 
character; he never becomes involved in the expression or carries the 
point too far—the repose of dramatic force is always there. In the 
drawing of Brown Moll, the mother of the family, this is as clearly 
defined as in any of the illustrations. She was wrinkled, faded, and 
gray; a patient 
weaver, impatient a 
with everything _ ~ 
else.’’ This sim- ; 
ple force impresses 
us, and we are 
convinced that the 
accomplishment, 
in any art, of a 
great thing by 
little means is the 
source of truest 
satisfaction; so that 
Darley’s reserved 
power will hold its 
own in the many 
phases through 
which _ illustration 
may rapidly pass. 

In finding my 
way from the quiet 
dignity of this 
work, which repre- 
sents the period of 
fifty years ago in 
this country, to the 
appreciation of one 
of the most unique 
temperaments in 
the art of illustra- 
tion to-day in Eng- HASH, BY F. O. C. DARLEY 
land, I shall follow 
no mile-posts (for how often they mislead!), or the direction of well- 
worn paths, but with a few long strides will hope to successfully reach 
the change in point of view which makes the unrealness of this per- 
sonality less of an enigma. It is not my desire to becom involved 
in the psy chologic significance of this change; but that the ways and 
byways of genius are boundless I trust I may prove. 

Darley has used his line simply, boldly, but with a delicate 
incision, honestly yet artistically considerate of the text. It is not 
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for the effects of contrast that he tried, but with harmonious. concen- 
tration devoted himself to character and physical movement. And 
Beardsley —is it possible to speak of Beardsley in the same breath? 
‘I think not; as the surprise of his strange power is apt to leave one 
quite without it. He is the satirist of an age without convictions; an 
artist exquisitely false. Among his illustrations it is the exception 
to find a composition where his fancy has limited itself to the use of 
line only. He had a singular fondness for the most minute details, 


A GLIMPSE OF THE WORLD, BY F. O. C. DARLEY 


and he was a most painstaking workman. The beautiful drawings for 
Pope’s ‘‘ Rape of the Lock”’ illustrate this. These he called embroid- 
eries, and indeed a rare piece of lace, with its intricacies of pattern, 
could not hold finer or more delicate qualities than he has woven into 
these drawings with a pen’s line. They belong to the period near the 
end of his short career; but when he did use a line for itself, no one 
could excel him in giving to it forceful suggestion and weird grace, 
ending in grotesqueness rather than beauty. 

Some of his early work shows a remarkable feeling for contrasts 
in black and white—so often more of the black than the white, but 
where the light is placed with such fantastic charm that the space is 
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filled with mystery and fancy, all of the strange caprice we call mod- 
ern mysticism, and sometimes decadence. Beardsley’s line-work 
differs so from his stronger compositions in contrast; these strike the 
eye by their unique massing, though the instinct of line is never lost, 
while his delicate work, which is line only, insidiously seduces the 
eye. They are tender, yet an incisive spiciness has found its way into 
the expression. With these simple means his accomplishment is 
most unique, and much like the gift of a musician, who may, with 








THE ARREST, BY F. O. C. DARLEY 


changing accents, draw music from a single string. Such is the con- 
tinuity and grace of line in the drawing of Madame Réjane, so simple 
in its unity, so pregnant with the subtle characteristics of the woman. 
After all, the secret of Beardsley is there, in the line itself, rather 
than in anything intellectually realized. He was a decorative artist 
supremely. Arthur Symons, his friend and most comprehensive 
critic, writes: ‘‘From almost the first he accepted convention; he set 
himself to see things as pattern. Working, as the decorative artist 
must work, in wraileaia almost as arbitrary, almost as fixed, as the 
squares of a chess-board, he swept together into his pattern all the 
incongruous things in the world, weaving them into congruity by his 
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pattern. Using the puff-box, the toilet-table, the ostrich-feather hat, 
with full consciousness of their suggestive quality in a drawing of 
archaic times, a drawing purposely fantastic, he put these things to 
beautiful uses, because he liked their forms, and because his space of 
white or black seemed to require some such arrangement of lines. 
They were the minims and crochets by which he wrote down his 
music; they made the music, but they were not the music.’ 

How differently must Darley have felt when he honestly filled the 
spaces about the figures in “‘A 
Glimpse of the World.” There 
mixed array lends much in car- 
rying the point of the subject. 
The objects are well drawn and 
well placed, but they do not 
hold the significant fitness which 
is the purposeful use of ‘‘things’’ 
in the decorative movement to- 
day. 

Beardsley’s mannerisms, 
though often exasperatingly ca- 
pricious, have ruled with no false 
tyranny. His intense apprecia- 
tion of the decorative beauties 
of Japanese art, and his remark- 
able aptness in adapting these, 
have done much to broaden the 
possibilities: of illustration. His 
personality stands strangely 
apart, and though he was affected 
by the styles of others, he ab- 
sorbed without being absorbed. 
The different periods of his 
work show several influences. 
PORTRAIT OF REJANE That of Burne-Jones is often 
BY AUBREY BEARDSLEY : 

felt, and the drawings for the 

**Rape of the Lock” tell of the 
witchery of the eighteenth century in France. At the last he brought 
nature into his pattern, accepting the symbols which she suggested. 
Thus, under the very shadow of death, his work pointed to new devel- 
opments; he conceived a compromise between the mind’s outline and 
the outline of visible things. 

Such is the trend of decorative illustration in England to-day. 
The element of the real is often lost in the arrangement of lines and 
treatment of the masses. But the actual, even in its contact with the 
revival of the medizval past, finds its way to our understanding 
through some natural grace of form or sentiment. 
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‘ Charles Robinson, in his pen-and-ink drawings for Stevenson’s 
‘*Child’s Garden of Verse” and in the illustrations for Andersen’s 
““Fairy Tales,” has portrayed the child-spirit, with its merriment and 
charm, beautifully realizing every decorative attribute of line and 
mass. In this way R. Anning Bell has, too, suggested, in his decora- 
tions for books, the 
rhythm and _fairy- 
like grace of youth- 
ful figures in mo- 
tion. One might 
name on and on, so 
many are there who 
have chosen this 
path of imaginative 
convention, where 
archaic style and 
suggestion are made 
submissive to mod- 
ern requirements; or 
where the inclina- 
tion of an artist like 
Walter Crane, and 
others of the same 
cult, have made cer- 
tain qualities of the 
past distinctive fea- 
tures of one kind of 
modern illustration. 
This has instilled a 
new interest, but not 
always a new life, 
though many have 
profited by its naive 
simplicity. Through 
all of this work one icone iii 
finds line, ever the 
cord of fancy, wind- 
ing its way with in- 
numerable changes into a unit of beauty. In this sense, decorative 
art is much the art of traditions. The practice and teachings of one 
generation inevitably crystallize into the conventions of future ages, 
when effort is criticised, not by its relation to nature, but by its more 
or less successful following of the canons of bygone teachers, made 
vital by the force of fresh invention and the spirit of the time. 

In grouping the past schools and periods of Japanese draughts- 
manship it has been found that ten different uses of line, or different 
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styles, were followed for ‘the various kinds of expression; so much 
are the Japanese artists of system, a system of artistic limitations, 
forming a wonderfully interesting code of beauty. Among the 
motives of to-day in our own atmosphere, where the elements are so 
widely the opposite, we find many thoughtfully considered ways of 
carrying conviction with the same simple means, based upon the self- 
imposed system of personal inclina- 
tion rather than that of tradition 
and purely decorative restrictions. 
In this way we move back again 
in thought to what might be called 
the line of life. This distinctive 
choice in the use of line is strongly 
significant in the work of Phil 
May, one of the most appreciated 
penmen of the day. Guided bya 
remarkably quick perception in the 
grasp of character, his aim is a 
very different one from that of the 
men who think first of decoratively 
spacing and beautifying a page. 
For the artist who amuses the 
‘‘oreater number’’ from the sheets 
of a weekly paper has clearly 
another artistic object to gain, and 
4 few have learned the graphic and 
ow (or%) live power of line as has Phil May. 
4 Still another quality of beauty- - 
| | that of controlled force—lies in 

the even care and tenderness with 

which Boutet de Monvel drolly 

tells the story of the quaint pro- 
MRS. PINCHWIFE vincial songs of France. In Spain 
ag hn + nde label Daniel Virge, with his direct meth- 

ods of illumination, has done for 

black and white what Fortuny did 
for Spanish art incolor. Yet, after all, the fountain-head of spontaneous 
line expression is held in the art of Japan. The study and drill given 
the Japanese student has ever led to great skill in the manipulation 
of the brush for the use of line. There, writing holds a position at 
least equal to that of drawing, and the caligrapher, the maker of 
beautiful letters, ranks with the artist. We may not marvel at this 
when realizing the dexterity which must be necessary to interweave 
the strong, graceful letters of their alphabet. The freedom and life 
of the stroke in the drawing here reproduced bring before us, with 
much dramatic force and suggestion, the Japanese god, Shoki, whose 
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mythical duty seems to have been to clear his country of all objec- 
tionable little devils. Shoki was surely a very busy deity, for he is 
rarely depicted in repose; there is artistic reason in this, as he appears 
more decoratively with flying draperies pouncing upon the strangely 
shaped creatures of his realm. Among European artists, Forain and 
Steinler have succeeded in mastering an equivalently vital line, always 
selecting with fine 
discrimination and 
clearness the essen- 
tials of character and 
pose. The sweep and 
directness of Forain’s 
drawing are the 
forces of straightfor- 
ward interpretation 
and charm, without 
other attributes of 
decorative sugges- 
tion or finish. 

Nearly all great 
artists have shown 
their grasp of inci- 
dent in the use of 
line, but the ‘‘filling 
in” or ‘‘finishing”’ has 
too often proved a &) 
temptation; while a 
certain kind Of jing pRawiNG, BY FORAIN 
beauty has been Courtesy of The Studio 
added, the force and 
clearness of the subject as an illustration is missed. Of course, 
the choice of expression is much a matter of temperament; neverthe- 
less, it is interesting to find that the most lasting illustrations of the 
past, and the best remembered to-day, gain their graphicness through 
a reticence of workmanship. It is a difficult thing to learn to center 
one’s expression in a single line, where impulse must be tempered by 
much consideration and thoughtful training; then, too, the proportions 
of the intermediate spaces thus created produce other problems just as 
fundamental and interesting in arranging a composition. 

A line, as the boundary of shapes, may have all the graceful flow 
of a lively fancy, but it needs be frank and definite first of all. It 
matters not whether the handling be broad or fine, rough or sharp, so 
long as it is expressive. In this variety of line there is chance for a 
vital touch which persuades, with keen exactness, a strong personal 
note. 

"After considering the humors and varied points of view which 
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have flavored the work of our contemporaries of other countries and 
the masters of line of the ‘past, it is a pleasure to find that some of the 
most legitimate and richly imaginative illustrations of this nature 
are the able expression of American draughtsmen. Howard Pyle’s work 
in line is eminently 
distinguished, and has 
been an influence of 
very substantial value. 
Balanced with the es- 
sential modérn re- 
quirements and a 
delicious drollery, it 
holds the purity fae 
force of an olde 
school exemplified in 
the best period of 
wood-engraving. In 
contrasting work of 
the same phase and 
spirit, we discover the 
parallel and separate 
motives of each delin- 
eator and the peculiar 
magnetism each may 
have in the power of 
attracting. Inthis way 
we find the determina- 
tion of Maxfield Par- 
ILLUSTRATION FROM MOTHER GOOSE IN PROSE rish’s fancy has paved 
BY MAXFIELD PARRISH his road to success 

with many of the same 
qualities which Howard Pyle emphasized in his ‘‘Wonder Clock.” 
Maxfield Parrish’s imagination, too, plays with the humors of 
grotesque suggestion, but in a lighter vein. Surely few line draw- 
ings arrest the attention more refreshingly than do those in ‘‘ Mother 
Goose,” or show a finer knowledge of what is most telling for the 
process which has reproduced them. 

Very significant in the evolution of line illustration, and other clear 
black-and-white work, are the changes in the processes of reproduc- 
tion. The printing of Darley’s drawings, half a century ago, received 
absolutely different treatment, much more laborious and expensive 
than that which has to-day given us ‘‘Mother Goose” and most of 
Beardsley’s work in line. The first were engraved on steel plates, 
which made necessary the interception of another’s skill and the use 
of much time. The result was a very fine one, though it depended 
largely upon the engraver. Many books are still enriched in this w ay, 
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but the process has no practical value, when we consider the mass of 
artistic publications now on the market which have been made pos- 
sible through photographic and other mechanical processes. 

One of the great advantages of printing from wood blocks, besides 
the one of rich artistic 
quality, was that the 
surface in relief could 
be printed at the same 
time with the text. The 
harmony of effect thus 
obtained is strikingly 
evident in the oldest 
printed books contain- 
ing illustrations, and it 
must be admitted that 
as the process of wood- 
engraving advanced 
from its early and 
simple form, the elabo- 
rations it acquired 
proved quite ruinous. 
But though the renais- 
sance of this art may 
soon be upon us, the 
mechanical process of 
chemical engraving on 
a surface of zinc an- 
swers the direct need 
of the present. It is 
used with the type, is 
very durable, and ILLUSTRATION FROM MOTHER ‘GOOSE IN PROSE 
gives, with perfect ex- BY MAXFIELD PARRISH 
actness, without waste 
of time or money, the statement just as the artist produced it. Thus 
each day adds a fresh demand for all kind of inventions in this em- 
phatic art of pure black and white, and, aside from practical purpose, 
it charms with the conciseness of a well-balanced principle, where 
strength, grace, and some caprice, should herald the beauties of a 
consistent and restful use of line. MABEL Key. 
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NEW YORK ART NEWS 


With the National Academy of Design out of house and home, and 
forced to seek the friendly shelter of the galleries of the building of 
the Fine Arts Society, in West F ifty- ceveuth Street, the old organiza- 
tion was obliged to combine its fall and spring shows into one display, 
which is now being held, and, it must be confessed, is a little more 
modern than usual. These galleries are so much better lighted than 
those in the ancient building that for so many years was the head- 
quarters of the Academy, that this may account for the brighter, not 
to say sprightlier, appearance of the exhibition. At any rate, while 
there are no works of surpassing excellence, the average is certainly 
higher than hitherto, and a pleasant hour may be spent in looking 
over the canvases. 

The winner of the Clarke prize this year, which is given for the 
best figure picture by an American, was won by a man utterly 
unknown. When the name was announced, all the exhibitors were 
asking each other where he came from, with whom he had studied, 
and what he had shown before. There were no answers to these 
queries. It was finally learned that he was Charles Schreyvogel, of 
Hoboken, N. J., that he had studied in Munich, and that he hz 1d made 
a trip out West, where he had obtained the material for this composi- 
tion, which he called ‘‘My Bunkie,” and which represents some 
United States soldiers dashing across the plains, while one of them 
has caught up a wounded comrade and draws him on his horse. The 
work recalls that of Frederick Remington, as all such themes must; 
but it is drawn better, painted better, and has some notion of color, a 
quality not often claimed for the better known illustrator. It further- 
more seems that Mr. Schreyvogel had been doubtful of sending his 
picture until the last moment. 

Mr. Dessar’s picture of landscape with sheep, winning the first 
Hallgarten prize, is an admirable piece of tonal work, and the award 
has been well bestowed. The second Hallgarten, for Irving Couse’s 
work, passes, not by reason of its great merit, but because the avail- 
able men are few, since there is an age qualification, thirty-five years 
being the limit. It is rather sweet in color and fairly well drawn, and 
represents a quay with some fisherpeople walking along. Of the third 
Hallgarten, a composition by Granville Smith, called ‘‘The Light of 
the House,” one may only express wonder at the bestowal of the 
award. The work recalls the ancient period of Diisseldorf painters, 
when ‘‘Little Birdie, Kiss Papa,” was the keynote of theme. But the 
fault is not so much in the award as in the system, and it would be 
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far better to hold the money in such years when the paintings do not 
come up to a standard. The Dodge woman’s prize went to Miss 
Bunker, for a really attractive little landscape, showing a feeling for 
color and a nice sense of the pictorial. But even this is a work of the 
most modest importance, and might well have been done in a single 
sitting. 

The jury for the hanging of the pictures, of course, was handi- 
capped with the usual rule permitting the academicians to have a 
certain amount of wall space, and thus it has happened that many 
large and deadly portraits by the older men stare at one from prom- 
inent places. They only serve, unfortunately, to make their authors 
ridiculous, but thc y gratify the vanity of the originals or their families, 
and thus are displayed to the detriment of the general ensemble. 
Exception must be made in favor of the veteran Eastman Johnson, 
who holds his own with the latest comers, and who gives to all he 
does a dignity and a seriousness that are most impressive. His por- 
trait of Whitelaw Reid here is excellent. Carroll Beckwith has a 
charming portrait of a lady, recalling the influence of the earlier 
Englishmen, though entirely original; and William M. J. Rice sends 
one of a young man in outing clothes that is realistic and artistic in 
treatment. Frank Fowler, too, is at his best this year, and gets away 
from the harsh notes of red with which he has been wont to disfigure 
his canvases of recent years. Charles Noel Flagg has painted his 
father, the late Jared B. Flagg; W. H. Hyde surpasses himself in a 
portrait of a little child with a black cat, much the sort of a game 
played by Cecilia Beaux two years ago, and which evidently inspired 
this canvas; Irving R. Wiles shows versatility, not only in a fine por- 
trait, but ina firure piece and a landscape as well; and by a foreigner, 
there is a fine portrait of the famous Italian actress, Duse, the artist 
being Gordigiani. The figure work is contributed by George R. Barse, 
John’ Donoghue, the sculptor, Frank Millet, Charies C. Curran, and 
WwW. St. John Harper, but none of it seems of special importance; while 
in the landscapes a sea piece by George H. Bogert calls for mention 
as easily the most serious contribution, even handicapped as it is by 
an evident inspiration direct from the Frenchman Jules Dupré. But 
Mr. Bogert has secured tonal qualities of a very high order, and despite 
the lack of originality, he has approached dangerously near masterly 
work. George Inness, Jr., staggering under the weight of a distin- 
guished name and the oft-repeated charge of imitation of his masterly 
parent, nevertheless deserves close attention for a fine and well-con- 
ceived late afternoon in a meadow-land, with some sheep grazing, the 
sun struggling through the trees, and the whole bathed in a glorious, 
brilliant light. Frederick W. Kost has an excellent effect of moon- 
light, hung near a similar picture by Leonard Ochtman, who has not 
been as successful as usual this season, and is surely not at his best. 
Other landscapists are: Bruce Crane, Howard Russell Butler, Walter 
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L. Palmer, William A. Coffin, Arthur Parton, and F. De Haven. 
There are more, of course, but these are the most prominent, if we 
include cattle work by Carleton Wiggins, William H. Howe, and 
Edward H. Potthast. 


In a decorative way the mural work for the new building of the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court, on the corner of Madison 
Avenue and Twenty- -fifth Street, has attracted great attention, and 
justly so, for it is worthy serious consideration. Not all is satisfac- 
tory, to be sure, but there has been strong effort made to obtain a 
harmonious whole, and the work is more or less successful. I do not 
speak of the sculpture in this paper, for that is only partially com- 
pleted, and will not be ready to view in its entirety much before the 
first of May. The paintings, however, are in place, and show up 
fairly well. Generally speaking, the men have worked intelligently 
together. The building is of white marble, and is three stories in 
height, although a general view does not suggest more than two, for 
the upper stories are quite low. Inthe main hall, as one enters, there 
is a series of pictures making a frieze, the theme of which, naturally, 
is the law. 

Fach of the four artists, H. Siddons Mowbray, Robert Reid, 
Willard Metcalf, and C. Y. Turner, has contributed his notions of 
such pictorial themes as are fitting, that of the former being the trans- 
mission of the law. I must award the palm to Mr. Mowbray, for a 
most scholarly piece of work, skillfully executed, intelligently com- 
posed, and happy in color. ‘The figures are against a blue background, 
and the general treatment reminds one of the old Pompeiian frescoes. 
On one side of the entrance is the panel by Robert Reid, in a scheme 
of blue; it is highly decorative and well composed, according to good 
notions of decoration. Mr. Metcalf’s work, which faces it, is not so 
harmonious or so reposeful, having more the qualities of an easel pic- 
ture and less that of a decoration, while in color it is rather inclined 
to startle one at first glance. In the main court-room to the right, 
three large panels on the wall are by E. H. Blashfield, H. O. Walker, 
and Edward E. Simmons. All are dignified, well drawn, and serious 
in conception. Perhaps Mr. Walker suffers by having on either side 
work that is more realistically painted, though he may congratulate 
himself that he is nearer the true decorative spirit. There are ‘‘ Wis- 
dom,” “Learning, ” “*Humanity,” and other figures in Mr. Walker’s 


panel, all life size, while Mr. Blashfield depicts the Powers of the Law 
and other allegorical forms, Mr. Simmons contenting himself with the 
Justice of the Law. I do not recall to have seen either Mr. Simmons 
or Mr. Blashfield appear to better advantage. On either side, George 
W. Maynard has made two frieze panels representing the seals of the 
city and state. 

The long westerly frieze of this room, behind the dais of the jus- 
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tices, has been given to Kenyon Cox, who has treated his subject with 
great sobriety, por been successful, it seems to me, bey ond the rest. 
He has represented, generally, ‘‘The Reign of the Law.” He has 
filled his spaces agreeably, secured good color, and been less aca- 
demic than usual in his handling of the work. There is much thought 
displayed throughout Mr. Cox’s designs, as indeed there is in that of 
the other men as well; but somehow there isa great dignity and a 
beauty of line which Mr. Cox has secured that the rest of the men 
have not obtained to so distinguished a degree. It may be added 
that Joseph Lauber has made a series of small frieze panels, between 
the pilasters and the windows, of a variety of subjects, and all these, 
as well as the other decorations in this room, are in harmony of color 
and embody a similar general scheme, so that they make one satis- 
factory ensemble. 

Thus again the native painter has demonstrated that with proper 
encouragement he can rise to the occasion and do work worthy to be 
placed alongside of the best modern decorations extant; for while 
there is perhaps something to be desired here, for the commissions 
called for a quick delivery and the men were consequently hurried, if 
given time and proper remuneration, our own men can be counted 
upon to do themselves and their profession credit. 

It is, of course, nobody’s business what a man does with his own 
money, and it would seem that he might be permitted to give such 
commissions as please him; and yet, when some day a patron of art 
comes forward and gives the American figure- -painter a chance to do 
a really American subject at remunerative figures, such as will offer 
the artist a chance to do his work with serious deliberation, an aston- 
ishing result will be obtained, if in the mean while the native does not 
get too discouraged. One might have thought that when there came 
such a really national theme as the signing of the Spanish-American 
protocol, and it was deemed wise to perpetuate the incident on endur- 
ing canvas, an American might have been chosen for the commission. 
We have some men capable of doing such a composition. Let me 

name a few that come to my mind at the present writing, and I only 
cite such as could be absolutely relied upon by reason of previous 
achievements. The painter of the canvas called the ‘‘ Funding Bill,’ 
a picture now at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, is Eastman John- 
son, and there is little doubt of his capacity to do justice to such a 
work. Then there are William M. Chase, Robert Vonnoh, Gari 
Melchers, Carl Marr, John W. Alexander, Robert Gordon Hardie, 
Edward E. Simmons, John S. Sargent, Carroll Beckwith, and a num- 
ber of others not necessary to specify here, for the list is already 
large enough to offer a considerable choice. “Mr. Frick, of Pittsburg, 
however, has seen fit to give his commissions to the French painter, 
Chartran, a fashionable portraitist who has favored New York for 
some winters with his presence. The picture is shown at the Knoed- 
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ler galleries, and will doubtless attract much attention. It represents 
the French ambassador signing the document, while our much-pic- 
tured President stands at the table, looking at him with solemn visage, 
while several assistants secretaries of state and Judge Day surround 
him. It is needless to say that the work is clever. Mr. Chartran was 
a Prix de Rome winner, and does not lack technical dexterity; but I 
venture to say that any of the above group could have made a far 
more artistic work, and one that would have been much more satisfac- 
tory. On top of the claims of the Carnegie galleries at Pittsburg for 
the encouragement of American art, this incident is somewhat discour- 
aging, to say the least. 
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TRANSOM IN LEADED WHITE GLASS 
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THE ARTS AND CRAFTS—BEAUTY IN COMMON 
THINGS 


The first essential of the union of the arts and crafts is joy in 
one’s work. Work done with that spirit ceases to be merely mechan- 
ical, and bears the impress of the worker’s personality. The pleasure 
in creation added to skill differentiates the artist and the artisan. 
The dividing-line between arts and crafts may be drawn by utility. 
All things made by man must have a certain amount of handicraft, 
but those which have no other purpose than ornament are those which 
in men’s minds are disassociated from the crafts. Inthe old days 
men did not scorn to work in both lines. With the coming of 
machinery came the wide separation between the workman and the 
artist. While invention added comfort in an unheard-of degree to the 
lot of the common people, it also destroyed for years any market for 
individual effort and weakened the incentive for it; for while man 
must live from the products of his talent, so long must that talent be 
the handmaid of his necessity and subject to the public upon whose 
suffrage he must depend. 

The growing interest in handicrafts is due to several factors: it is 
customary to credit most of it to the efforts of William Morris; but 
while one would not wish to lessen in the least the great debt the 
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beauty-loving public owes that genius, there are other causes which 
have aided in producing a reaction from the smug content with 
machine-made articles which for years was the condition of the peo- 
ple. From his lofty position William Morris could cry aloud and 
make himself heard while he voiced the thoughts of those less prom- 
inent, but even before his day there were not lacking those who loved 
and sought beauty in the things of everyday life. 

With increased facilities for travel, men and women went out from 
narrow surroundings, and found in all countries objects odd and 
charming, and these became in another land quiet and persistent 
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CASKET IN GESSO 
DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY L. H. MARTIN 
First Prize in Birmingham (Eng.) Technical School Exhibit 


teachers of the beautiful. Nor must the service of commerce be for- 
gotten. To commerce is due the presence in the stores throughout 
the country of art objects, each forming part of an influence which, 
we hope, will some day make ugliness in things unknown. These 
have helped to form an art sense in the public, very crude as yet, but 
groping blindly for beauty, and eager to learn what constitutes this 
greatest of charms to life. All the world craves beauty, and when it 
learns what beauty is, there will be no more inharmonious combina- 
tions, no stiff lines, no cumbersome ornamentation. Without any 
desire to act as missionary, commerce has acted as such by placing 
pretty things where they may be seen, and, very slowly to be sure, 
objects with graceful lines are supplanting those which were simply 
utilitarian. Use has borrowed robes from beauty. For this end the 
societies of arts and crafts, first formed in Europe and then in 
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America, have done and ‘are doing magnificent service. They are 
composed of men and women conscientious in effort, educated in art 
and in crafts, who seek by their societies to promote artistic work in 
all branches of handicraft, and ‘‘to stimulate in workmen an apprecia- 
tion of the dignity and value of good design, to counteract the popu- 
lar impatience of law and form, and the desire for over-ornamentation 
and specious originality.” These societies also seek to educate the 


ANDIRONS IN WROUGHT IRON 


public to a knowledge of what is good, although this is not published 
as one of the aims. How willingly the public learns is shown by the 
increasing number of persons w ho visit the successive exhibitions of 
the societies. It is due in large measure to these exhibitions that the 
public is learning the laws w hich produce beauty in things. 

Every article, to be truly artistic, must fulfill two conditions: it 
must be quite original, and it must be made by hand. No machinery 
can give that essence of individuality which is the sign manual of the 
artist. The divorce between arts and crafts brought by the introduc- 
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tion of machinery is due in 
great measure to the sepa- 
ration of craftsman and 
designer. Every designer 
should have the skill of 
the craftsman, and every 
craftsman should be a de- 
signer as well; yet in many 
instances the designer 
could not work out his own 
ideas in the material, be- 
cause he has learned only 
how to put his thoughts 
on paper, not in the ma- 
terial itself. Truly artistic 
designs are possible only 
when the designer can 
think in his material and 
knows its distinctive quali- 
ties and its possibilities 
thoroughly. This is the 
first essential of the de- 
signer. 

Every maker and every 
buyer of objects should 
know that there can be 
nothing artistic in a form 
unsuited to the end for 
which it is to be adapted. 
To the sensitive eye there 
is something painful in a 
want of harmony between 
the form and the purpose 
of an object, and harmony 
should extend also to the 
material of which it was 
created. This would seem 
to be self-evident, but that 
it is not is proved by the 
many objects daily to be 
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seen which cannot bear this test. Truth is one of the essentials of 
perfect work by the artist in handicrafts. Although there may be 
good lines and well-conceived design, an object is only in part a work 
of art when it lacks genuineness. Fine wood masquerading as ebony 
offends the sense of fitness, and the designer who thus uses it has 
failed to conform to an important law. 
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It is in seeking decoration that offense most often comes: 
Decoration is always misplaced when it is aimless. For the origin of 
nearly all forms of true ornament there was a reason, and in the oldest 
objects now convenient for the student’s study it is not difficult to 
trace the motive. Decoration should emphasize the beauty of form 

which the object possesses, 
but too often it destroys 
instead of enhancing it, as 
may be noticed in florid 
ornamentation particularly. 
Esthetic decoration must 
have balance and harmony, 
not only in itself, but with 
the object it serves, and 
may have this while of the 
simplest nature. Indeed, 
‘“‘simplicity is the highest 
art.” 


There are few kinds of 
handicraft in which union 
of arts and crafts is more 
evident than in the gilded 
leather made by the Misses 
Ware, of Boston. These 
young ladies have revived 


the art introduced by the 
Moors into Spain in the 
eleventh century, which af- 
terward became one of the 
great and famous industries 
of the country. Many cities 
of Spain grew wealthy by 
making gilded leather, and 
Cordova surpassed all 
others, both in quality and 
TAZZA IN BEATEN COPPER quantity. So superior was 
DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY L. H. MARTIN it that it received the name 
of Cordovan leather. A 
sixteenth-century author, writing upon the gilded-leather industry of 
Cordova, says that ‘‘it brings great wealth to the city, and gives to 
its principal street a bez wutiful aspect. As the leathers are exposed 
to the sun, now gilded, now colored and tooled, and as they are spread 
upon great tables to dry, truly it is a beautiful sight to see the streets 
thus hung in such splendor and variety.” The industry declined with 
the general decline of art in Europe, and became extinct toward the 
end of the last century, and might have been forgotten had it not been 
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for the leather,which remained to speak of what had been. During 
their life in Venice the Misses Ware became interested in the lost art, 
and determined to revive it. When they sought information upon the 
subject, they found very little had ever been written concerning it, 
and that only in the vaguest manner. Using the books as blind 
guides, they experimented, 
and after years of trials and 
failures succeeded in dis- 
covering how to gild leather 
as it was done in the twelfth 
century. The process is 
very slow, as it was then. 
Every step must be taken 
by hand, and requires the 
greatest patience and ex- 
actness. The leather is 
made from goat-skins, 
which are imported. It is 
covered entirely with silver 
leaf. On this the colored 
pattern is printed by hand- 
blocks, a varnish is applied 
which turns the silver to 
the color of gold, and 
finally the surface is tooled 
by means of small dies. 
The result is indescribably 
beautiful in life and light, 
shade and texture, and can- 
not be rendered by any 
known process of repro- 
duction... The leather has 
almost a velvety texture in 
appearance, and the gold, 
delicately tooled, adds a 
strikingly rich effect. 
Gilded leather makes the 
finest hangings for the 
walls of public buildings, | TINTED GLass 

hotels, and theaters, and 

for special apartments in private residences. It has been adapted to 
screens also. 

There has been nothing better in ceramics made in this state than 
the work of the Chelsea pottery, founded some thirty years ago. It 
is now the Dedham pottery. Since its establishment it has been 
under the charge of some member of the Robertson family, Scotch 
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potters for three generations. It has made several varieties of wares. 
Beginning with red bisque, with black decoration painted on, it made 
successively vases with modeled decoration in high relief, a glazed 
, ware with decoration modeled in 
relief, known as the Chelsea fai- 
ence; hammered ware with orna- 
ment hammered on the surface 
before being fired, and a species 
of faience similar to the Limoges. 
The present specialty is a gray 
crackle ware with blue decoration, 
a porcelain body of the hardest 
and finest quality. It has been 
made only in a few forms, vases, 
Welsh rarebit, fruit, and salad 
plates, but there is a great de- 
mand for it. The manager of the 
pottery has an ideal devotion to 
his craft, and it is to this that the 
discovery of many rich tones is 
due. He has been a close student 
of the Chinese ware, and some 
time ago believed that he had 
found the secret of the Chinese 
Dragon’s Blood. To experiments 
working out his idea he devoted 
his time, his strength, and his for- 
tune. On one occasion he watched 
the kiln for sixty-two hours, keep- 
ing up a fire of 3,000 degrees. 
The result was a beautiful, deep, 
rich, iridescent red, so like blood 
in color that a drop of blood upon 
the vase can be detected only by 
lacking luster. The ware of this 
pottery has high fire glazes, with 
great depth and brilliancy, or with 
exquisite softness of color. 
: , ict Glass was manufactured in Mas- 
CRYSTAL DECANTER sachusetts long back in the last 
century, but naturally the product 
was crude in the extreme, both in quality and in design. Specimens 
of it may be seen occasionally, but have no other interest than that 
of age and curiosity. It bears no resemblance to that of to-day. 
Change has come even in so small a thing as the common tumbler. 
The severity of the cylindrical shape is now broken by a top flaring 
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outward to meet the lip, without impairing its usefulness, while adding 
to it the curving line of beauty. Much of the glass made in this state 
to-day is beautiful in line, in color, and in texture. The Union Glass 
Company manufactures a brilliant glass into which is blown bits of 
pure gold leaf. This is sometimes called Venetian glass by the public, 
and is usually supposed to be imported. Other glass of a less costly 
nature is made, usually by hand, and while the Union glass lacks the 
fragility and beauty of 
the Favrile, it adds 
more than the latter to 
the possibility of art in 
handicraft for the home 
of the average man and 
woman, as it is the much 
desired aim of the arts 
and crafts to make the 
home of the common 
man and woman har- 
monious and _ tasteful 
throughout. 

Other kinds of glass 
adding beauty to life 
are the stained and 
leaded. Once reserved 
for churches and public 
buildings, they are be- 
ing employed to pro- 
duce rich and effective = oporr pisH 
results in the homes of DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY L. H. MARTIN 
the wealthy. Leaded BOSTON, MASS. 
glass combined with 
panels of plain glass has been arranged most artistically in country 
homes; and windows of art or ground glass, leaded, are preferred in 
city homes for rooms where light without any outside view is desired. 

Of all the occupations claiming kinship with art there is none 
which can claim a greater age than working in iron. There has been 
a revival of interest in wrought iron, and it is employed for picture- 
frames, for screens, for fire-sets, for brackets and chandeliers, as deco- 
ration and protection of outer doors, and for many other purposes. 
Some really artistic designs are to be found in all these objects. 
Wrought iron is one of the materials which should appeal to him who 
longs to have beauty become common, for by it and through it it is 
possible to reach a large public, and to teach daily and hourly by 
the presence of simple, graceful forms. The illustration of the coal- 
shovel, a plebeian utensil, shows that the commonest thing need not 
lack the charm of beauty. 
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Rather a new use of metal is that of copper for table service. 
The metal takes a very rich tint as it ages, which artistically is prefer- 
able to silver. Mr. Loren Hovey Martin uses copper for many pur- 

poses, and often combines with it opaque enamels, 
producing original and desirable results. His 
work has simplicity of form, graceful outline, 
and decoration added only by the setting of the 
handle. Being of old copper, the color of these 
is almost a bronze. 
Silver and gold are the media to-day for 
artistic design which, if not equaling that of 
Benvenuto Cellini, is of excellence sufficient to 
warrant the expectation of true artistic expression 
of the highest order in the future. The fact that 
there is much spurious art in what is now made 
does not detract from the truth of this statement. 
The artist will more readily turn his talents toward 
the employment of these metals when he signs 
his work. There is no reason fer se why the 
sculptor should not be as glad to be represented 
by objects in gold and silver as by those in marble 
and bronze. It is a wrong to the designer, and in 
part to all art-workers, when an artistic design is 
displayed to the public without the name of him 
whose brain and feeling created it. As knowledge 
and appreciation of arts in crafts become more 
general, the demand for such recognition will 
bring it. One hears the demand even now, and 
SHOVEL IN S . : ; 
IRON AND BRASS the voice which asks will not grow weaker. While 
BY L. H. MARTIN there is yet a long distance to travel before the 
ideal becomes the real and the present, no 
thoughtful observer can doubt that the level of to-day’s work, with 
all its faults, is distinctly higher than that of ten years ago. 
Dora M. Morre tt. 
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EAGLE WHICH WILL SURMOUNT THE DOME OF THE UNITED STATES PAVILION 
AT PARIS, MODELED BY MR. FLANAGAN 


THE SCULPTORS OF THE UNITED STATES 
PAVILION AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION 


I found Mr. Froctor in Rue Boileau, the o!dest and most interesting 
street in Auteuil, which is saying much, for Auteuil—that picturesque 
corner of Paris adjoining the Bois—abounds in narrow streets, bor- 
dered with red-tiled garden walls, old Renaissance gates, and slender 
Normandy poplars. 

Many noted people have lived in Auteuil: Boileau, the satirist, 
whose house, within a stone’s throw of Mr. Proctor’s, dates from the 
seventeenth century; La Fontaine lived and wrote his fables ‘in 
Auteuil; Moliére resided there; so did Theophile Gautier, and our own 
Benjamin Franklin; and now, although far from the crowded Latin 
Quarter and Montmartre, such noted sculptors as Mr. Proctor and Mr. 
Paul Bartlett have taken up their residence there. Mr. Proctor’s 
house and studio are part of a villa, which means, in Paris, that there 
are other houses, and perhaps studios, within the same inclosure, only 
separated by trim little gardens and avenues. , 

Mr. Proctor was at work when I arrived, and his model was posing 
for one of the figures in the great quadriga which is to crown the 
portico of the United States pavilion at the Paris Exposition. 
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On a shelf in one cornér of the studio stood the first sketch, or 
preliminary model. It is symbolic of America, as the official descrip- 
tion reads, ‘‘The Goddess of Liberty on the Chariot of Progress.” 
The chariot is drawn by four horses, with a youth on either side hold- 
ing the swaying bridles. It is from this first model, measuring some 
thirty inches in width, that the accompanying photograph was taken. 
While giving excellent ideas of the sculptor’s spirited conception, 
they do not, of course, indicate in any degree the technique of the 
finished work. Indeed, many points may be changed in construction; 
but first sketches are always interesting to artists and students, and as 
they are less accessible, are of more value than finished work. 

Mr. Proctor is now working upon the second model, in which the 
figures-are one-third the size of the final quadriga. When this second 
model is completed the sculptor will transfer his studio to the Quai 
d’Orsay, and work directly upon the building. 

It is about as difficult to imbue a quadriga with so-called origi- 
nality as it would be to do the same by an arc de triomphe. But it is 
not futility of conception, but futility of composition and treatment, 
that constitutes originality in art; and it is certain that Mr. Proctor’s 
treatment of his subject will add greatly to the dignity and beauty of 
the United States building. For such a work no better man could 
have been selected. His modeling of animals is never at fault. Wit- 
ness the splendid work in his ‘‘ Panthers” of Prospect Park, Brooklyn. 
A little bronze casting of one of these panthers now stands in his 
studio, and it quite holds its own with a Frémiet, near by. In another 
corner is an elk in plaster, and it speaks volumes for the artist that 
the beautiful creature has lost none of its dignity by the loss of its 
horns en voyage. 

At 16 Impasse du Maine, just back of the Gare Montparnasse, I 
found Mr. Flanagan, and the eagle which is to crown the dome of the 
same building. The great creature, measuring some twelve feet from 
tip to tip, is yet unfinished, but the model from which the photograph 
was taken, and which, as can be seen, is of no small dimensions, was 
perched haughtily on its stand in one corner. I think Mr. Flanagan 
could have done no better with his tremendous finia/; the poise of 
head and angle of wing are excellent. The eagles of the corner orna- 
ment are necessarily more severe in treatment, having to conform in 
greater degree to the conventionality of the building. The shield and 
wreath being prescribed, the pose of the eagle was inevitable; but the 
headless armor at the side reminds one vaguely of the ‘‘old clothes” 
of the Column Vendome. Mr. Flanagan might have avoided this 
feature to the improvement of his ornament. But it seems as though 
nothing could have improved the great eagle. It is well conceived 
and excellently modeled. There are many other things excellently 
modeled in Mr. Flanagan’s studio. First is the model for the clock 
now in place, with the side figures, in the Congressional Library, 
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Washington. A few touches will finish the crowning group, which 
will soon be in place in the library. 

Here and there are portraits in relief, heads varying from two 
inches to life size. They are all exquisitely modeled. To some the 
sculptor has given a fairy-like loveliness, by touches that half conceal 
the features, yet perfect- : 
ly reveal their character. 
At present Mr. Flanagan 
is modeling portraits of 
Mrs. Phoebe Hurst, of 
California, and her two 
nieces. When all the 
work now in hand is 
completed, he will go 
back to New York, after 
an absence of ten years. 

At 114 Rue de Vau- 
girard, that street of 
great length and _ little 
width, lives and works 
Mr. MacNeil, who has 
the task of modeling the 
spandrels above the en- 
trance to the United 
States pavilion, and with 
him his talented wife, 
Mrs. Carol MacNeil. 

Mr. MacNeil’s studio 
bears witness to the four 
years of hard work in 
Rome from which he 
has but just returned. 
‘““A Roman Lady” pos- 
sesses all the dignity of 
a Cornelia with the vo- 
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The bust is in tinted 

plaster, life size. But the delicate appeals more to Mr. MacNeil than 
the voluptuous, as many exquisite little groups testify. The same is 
true of Mrs. MacNeil, whose bronzes, both useful and ornamental, 
will certainly attract attention in the near future in America. The 
design in every case shows delightful fancy, and the execution 
splendid workmanship. GEORGIA FRASER. 
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I don’t suppose Gouverneur Peter Stuyvesant troubled himself 
much about art in those good old days when he stumped down 
Maiden Lane to point his wooden leg at the Britishers. He may have 
had an idea or two on the subject; doubtless he had, but he did not 
leave it to be dissected by posterity. After all, he didn’t think much 
about posterity one way or another, in all probability, and that’s why 
Manhattan rather received her artistic impressions independently of 
Dutch heirlooms. 

This digression is merely momentary; you will come to be used 
to such things when you know me better. An old Shade like myself is 
scarcely to be expected to tread lonely paths in the cafions of the 
land of art when he can climb to a summit now and then and see a 
thing or two for himself. 

People like to have nice things said about them—I found out that 
long ago—even though they do forget it, and you have to be doing 
it all over again eternally. It’s a pernicious habit, however, and I 
came to my senses with a thud the other day, when I found myself, 
pencil in hand, jollying—we didn’t have that word in my day—jolly- 
ing the seventy-fifth annual exhibition of the National Academy of 
Design in a newspaper write-up. It was merely force of habit, I 
assure you, but now I shall find solace for my troubled conscience in 
this confessional. 

Perhaps it’s irrelevant to mention the fact, that, accompanied with 
passports as I was, it cost me twenty-five cents to get in; but then 
even my enemies acknowledge that it’s my custom to be precise. 
Think of this honorable body—obviously seventy-five years in asso- 
ciation—in as hallowed a manner as you will, yet their multitude of 
painted sins on this occasion ought to rest heavily upon their heads. 
The whole business was a rather stupid aggregation. In their cata- 
logue—ten cents more, but that is usual—these satisfied N. A.’s 
gravely announce: 

“The Academicians will not compete for any of the prizes.” 

How very good of them! 

Perhaps the three hundred and fourteen canvases wearied my over- 
taxed appreciation; at any rate, I guess I’ll not say what I started to. 
I’m not a rank heretic, only a Shade, mind you, and my province here 
is to unburden my mind without exactly particularizing, although I 
fancy that the only way of testing the atmosphere of this congested 
cove is to test it in a somewhat impersonal manner, and wher the 
wind is from the east! 
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Now, just because it’s winter, please don’t think I am throwing 
snowballs at the hoary-headed Academy; I|’m only telling you how 
their exhibit impressed me, and of course you understand that I’ve 
seen every picture show for centuries—since Leonardo and I first 
began skipping around to see things; there were few enough things to 
see then. 

Of course, there were lots of good things at the National Academy 
show—lots of them; but when I told Someone that Otto C. Wigand’s 
‘*Winter Shadows” was one of the most striking notes of the exhibi- 
tion as far as truth was concerned, Someone said: 

**Bosh!” 

This only goes to show that all things don’t look alike to all per- 
sons. Thomas Moran’s ‘‘The Pearl of Venice’’ struck me immensely, 
because the thing looks as Venice looks, though I don’t like such 
titles for such pictures; too much like puzzle pictures—‘‘find the 
pearl.” 

Will S. Robinson seems to paint things with pomegranates for pig- 
ments, and | like ’em, too. All that Hanselgretel atmosphere of his 
in the ‘‘Village in Picardy” reminds me of—I don’t know just what, 
but it’s unique, and it’s art. 

George Inness, Jr., showed a stunning lot of ‘‘Sheep in Pasture,” 
done with an inexhaustible supply of paint, most of it green, but in 
such a way that it was very apparent which part was pasture and which 
sheep. I didn’t mean, however, to spend so much time with them. 

I have watched that talented gentleman who parts his name in the 
middle, F. Hopkinson Smith, from the time when he emerged from 
his cradle, yet for the life of me I cannot be just sure where he’ll end 
up, in a Lighthouse, in an Old Bookstore, or at Avery’s, where last 
month he was very much in evidence with some thirty -eight charming 
water-colors,—_the catalogue spells it differently ,—these being bits of 
Venice, Dordrecht, and the Thames. Fortunately, the picture list—a 
very artistic one at that—labels them all with precision, else one 
might be at a loss to tell which were supposed to be from Venice, 
which from Dordrecht, and which from the Thames. They all look 
alike, have about the same tone and the same color, and indeed they 
are very sameish all around. They’re charming, though, and would 
be splendid in miniature on fans, if landscape fans were fashionable! 

Did you say that lighthouses are all alike? Well, they are,—most 
of them, —but they’re supposed to be, and Mr. Hop. Smith knows 
how to read ‘‘Tom Grogan” to perfection, always prefacing his per- 
formance with that little joke about the bent pin which holds the gold 
chain to his glasses. This little joke never fails to put his hearers in 
a good humor. Even if you’ve heard it before, it’s a pleasure to 
watch people take it who haven't. 

An ugly little picture list points off twelve paintings which Mr. 
Henry W. Ranger exhibited at the galleries of Arthur Tooth & Sons. 
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Mr. Ranger seems to have. picked out a road in expression, at last, 
along which to travel. These landscapes are by far the ablest things 
that have come from him, especially about the skies. A few years 
hence he should be allowed to exhibit again. It’s interesting to watch 
really earnest men grow. 

It’s somewhat of a relief in this day and generation to find some- 
thing so original and unstereotyped as Mr. Robert Blum’s exhibition 
to rest one’s eyes upon. That’s why I projected my Karma over into 
Brooklyn to see his studies, sketches, drawings, and models relating 
to the decoration designed for Mendelssohn Hall, together with some 
Japanese subjects in water-color. 

I stayed longer than I usually stay in any place, because I found 
it worth my while, and because I was furnished with a respectable 
printed guide to the things before me. I ama stickler on the sub- 
ject of nicely printed picture lists; they are part of the show, and 
nothing can be more distressing than shabby outputs. Here is a bit 
of text that I have clutched from Mr. Blum’s list, and I have no hesi- 
tancy in giving it out in this pleasant wise, as it is not copyrighted. 

‘It is not often that opportunity is given students to study the 
development of an artistic idea from its most elementary expression 
or suggestive outline through progressive stages to its final consumma- 
tion in a complete work of art.’ 

**In this exhibition we are taken into the confidence of the artist, 
and are permitted to enjoy the privilege of studying, by means of 
sketches, drawings, and models, many of the problems an artist has to 
meet with in the production of a mural composition prior to its 
appearance upon the canvas. For not until arrangement, line, and 
movement, all essential to the subject-matter, are perfected does the 
artist concern himself with the technical problems of light and shade 
and color, the latter, in great part, being solved directly upon the 
large canvas.”’ 

Now that’s the way to do things. A few more such exhibitions 
might relieve the ennui of the exhibition season here. 

Macbeth’s is one of those nice little spots on the avenue remind- 
ing one of some place in old Edinburgh. Here you can always find 
little groups of strikingly original things along the lines of artistic 
expression. Macbeth’s is the “good angel of any one with something 
worthy and unique to show. Here one finds Mr. Arthur W. Dow’s 
clever prints after the Japanese method, the funny colored etchings 
Miss Hyde sends out from San Francisco, the Volkmar ware, some of 
which is really excellent, and now and then an exquisitely toned pic- 
ture by Mr. Henry B. Snell. Mr. Childe Hassam came along not 
many weeks ago with some twenty-seven drawings. Some of these 
were very clever, and others again were distressingly flat; but then 
perhaps one expects more tremendous creations from one having such 
an Alibabaish name, and perhaps I am not fair. 
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Now please do not lose your tempers, any of you, over anything 
you catch me saying at any time. Leigh Hunt once told me that a 
literary critic could not be expected to appreciate art, because such a 
critic does not work at it. I knew he did not mean me, for when I 
was consecutively ak I may as well tell you, I showed Velasquez 
a point or two; but that is another story, as Kipling is said to have 
said. I think the real trouble lies in the fact that no one can fully 
appreciate any work of art but the one who painted it, though this 
may be merely one of the empty theories of an idling Shade—Shade, 
I’ve tried to impress upon you, although the other day Someone 


called me THE GRUMBLER. 


THE EDITOR 


As the old century dies and a new one begins, we find ourselves 
not only indulging in retrospection, but also in speculating and 
prophesying concerning the mysteries of the future. The nineteenth 
century has been the century of industrial and inventive dev elopment, 
but in the fine arts advances and discoveries have been made, new 
fields have been opened and old ones retilled. Many new names 
have been added to the list of the immortals, and new works in paint- 
ing and sculpture have given variety and interest to the world’s master- 
pieces of art. Landscape painting may almost be said to have been 
developed in the last hundred years. As late as 1825 Const ible 
shattered the conventionalities of the classicists in Paris, and opened 
a path which the so-called school of 1830 made a broad highway by 
splendid achievement. The outdoor painters and the impressionists 
have added their gifts to landscape expression, so that an average 
pupil in any of our important art schools starts out with an enlight- 
ened vision unknown even to the masters of the past. It is getting 
harder and harder to paint now, for the reason that so much more has 
to be realized. Values, tones, color harmonies, were problems 
unknown to the painter of landscapes at the beginning of the century. 
The much praised Turner has an artificiality and traditional style of 
composition that is never seen in the individualism of our art to- day. 
In this respect art, like clothes, may become old-fashioned. This 
fact does not destroy the beauty in the works of the past, but their 
reproduction and imitation at the present day is not in keeping with 
the spirit of things, and should meet with scant recognition. Much of 
our current art is woefully scientific, appealing to the technical appre- 
ciation of artists, while the great mass of the uninitiated look on in 
wonder, and sometimes in dismay. Art problems are all right for the 
artist, but the public have cause to grumble for lack of interesting 
compositions and pictorial conceptions. We hope the artists of the 
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coming century will absorb all this scientific knowledge of painting, 
and with it express in the masterly fashion of the old days the ideas 
and suggestions which will be awakened by the glories of our most 
wonderful civilization. We have a right to expect that the twentieth 
century will be famous more for intellectual and artistic importance 
than for commercial and scientific growth. 

It was Kenyon Cox, | believe, who said that the easel painting 
would soon be a thing of the past, and that pictorial activity would be 
developed along the line of mural decoration. It seems to us that the 
easel picture will remain with us as long as we live in houses. The 
home is the characteristic social result of our English civilization. 
Our architecture is more purely American in character in catering 
to this home feeling than in almost any other branch of its useful- 
ness. Homes will be decorated and pictures—easel pictures of lim- 
ited dimensions—will be more and more sought after as their 
decorative importance becomes better understood and appreciated. 

The new century will undoubtedly make giant strides in the direc- 
tion of public art, in mural decorations for public buildings, city halls, 
court-houses, churches, libraries, theaters, and other places where 
people are inclined to frequent in numbers. Architecture, sculpture, 
ornamental embellishment, and landscape gardening will add to the 
artistic harmony of the whole. 

Public or municipal art will be a characteristic of our twentieth 
century. The concentration of wealth in a few hands will furnish 
ample means for great gifts to the people, which will be made as 
beautiful as the allied arts can create. All over our broad land 
we see evidences of this development. Wealth will patronize the arts 
in the twentieth century, as it did in the Italian cities in the sixteenth 
century. 

It is possible that we may develop toward a more socialistic con- 
dition. In which case, important public works will be carried on, and 
the spirit of democracy will find expression in a great art for the peo- 
ple. Whether we drift toward an aristocratic or a socialistic condition 
of affairs, everything seems to point toward a monumental, a public 
art expression. Our country is ripe for this artistic revival. We 
have the desire, the wealth, and the talent, and these combined and 

made active will transform our cities and towns into veritable marvels 
of taste and beauty. It is no idle, hopeless dream. The coming 
century will show improvements along artistic lines such as few cen- 
turies have ever enjoyed. 
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